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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


To  the  Governor  and  Board  of  Trustees, 
University  of  Arkansas. 

Gentlemen  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  subm*it  my  report  as  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas  for  the  year  1917-18,  and  for  that  part  of  the 
succeeding  college  year  ending  on  November  30,  1918. 

Student  Attendance 

The  attendance  of  students  at  the  University  for  the  year  1917- 
18  was  less  affected  by  war  conditions  than  had  been  expected. 
The  total  enrollment  of  students  in  the  regular  session  for  that  year 
was  674  as  against  789  for  the  year  1916-17.  The  entire  decrease 
in  attendance  was  among  men  students.  This  was  accounted  for 
by  men  students  in  the  higher  classes  entering  the  military  and  naval 
service  of  the  United  States  Government. 

The  summer  session  of  1917  enrolled  202  students,  which  was 
the  largest  enrollment  of  any  summer  session  up  to  that  time. 

In  addition  there  were  44  students  taking  special  courses  in 
wireless  telegraphy  and  300  students  in  farmers'  short  courses.  The 
total  resident  attendance  in  the  University  for  the  year  1917-18  was 
therefore  1220. 

The  enrollment  in  the  summer  session  of  1918  was  o2>Z,  which 
was  an  increase  of  65  per  cent  over  any  previous  year.  There  were 
also  300  soldiers  taking  vocational  training  in  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering. The  enrollment  in  the  regular  session  of  the  college  year 
1918-19  is  at  the  present  time  1317,  including  300  soldiers  sent  to 
the  University  by  the  United  States  Government  on  August  15  to 
receive  vocational  training.  The  total  enrollment  in  the  University 
for  the  present  year  is  thus  1950.  Sixty-nine  of  the  75  counties  of 
the  state  are  represented  as  well  as  eleven  states  in  addition  to 
Arkansas. 

The  University  and  the  War 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  work  of  the  University  during 
the  past  two  years  has  been  its  relation  to  the  war.  As  soon  as  a 
call  was  issued  for  volunteers  to  enter  the  Officers'  Training  Camps 
in  the  spring  of  1917,  almost  all  physically  qualified  male  students 
who  were  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  enlisted  in  the  service.  In 
the  succeeding  months  many  others  were  taken  either  by  enlistment 
or  by  the  draft.  The  records  are  not  yet  entirely  complete,  but  it  is 
known  that  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  and  official  staff  of  the 
University  1022  students  and  former  students  entered  the  military 
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and  naval  service.  This  included  35  faculty  members  and  officers. 
At  least  eleven  students  and  former  students  have  yielded  up  their 
lives  in  the  cause. 

These  figures  do  not  include  several  hundred  members  of  the 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps  who  entered  the  University  in  the 
fall  of  1918  and  were  inducted  into  the  service,  but  who  were  still  on 
the  University  campus  when  the  war  closed. 

During  the  entire  time  that  America  was  engaged  in  the  war 
members  of  the  faculty  and  students  have  been  conspicuous  for 
their  services  to  the  nation.  The  University  community  has  respond- 
ed nobly  to  all  calls  for  contributions  to  war  work,  for  subscriptions 
to  Liberty  Bonds  and  War  Savings  Stamps.  ]\Iany  individuals  have 
rendered  splendid  service  in  the  various  campaigns  that  have  been 
conducted  for  war  purposes.  The  number  of  University  representa- 
tives who  have  gone  into  the  service  has  been  proportionately  much 
larger  than  the  number  who  have  gone  from  many  other  educa- 
tional institutions. 

Emergenxv  War  Traixixc; 

In  the  spring  of  1918  the  War  Department  requested  the  Uni- 
versity to  undertake  the  training  of  soldiers  in  vocational  subjects. 
The  University  responded  gladly,  and  on  July  15,  1918.  300  soldiers 
wer  sent  to  the  institution  to  be  trained  in  wireless  telegraphy, 
concrete  working,  carpentry  and  automobile  repairing.  At  the  end 
of  two  months  these  were  taken  away  and  three  hundred  others  sent 
to  take  their  places.  A  contract  was  then  made  with  the  War 
Department  to  continue  the  training  of  the  same  number  of  men  for 
periods  of  two  months  until  June  15,  1919.  The  end  of  the  war, 
however,  prevented  the  sending  of  the  third  and  all  later  contingents. 

Dean  W.  N.  Gladson  of  the  College  of  Engineering  was  put  in 
administrative  charge  of  this  emergency  war  work.  Results  were 
entirely  satisfactory  both  to  the  Government  and  to  the  University. 
The  contract  with  the  Government  stipulated  that  the  University 
should  be  reimbursed  by  the  Government  for  all  expenses  incurred. 

Students'  Army  Training  Corps 

In  August,  1918,  the  Government,  finding  itself  in  need  of  a 
large  number  of  men  who  had  in  them  suitable  material  for  army 
officers  again  turned  to  the  colleges  for  assistance.  There  re- 
sulted the  organization  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps, 
which  any  young  man  who  was  registered  for  the  draft  on  Septem- 
ber 12,  1918,  who  was  physically  qualified  and  who  had  completed 
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the  necessary  high  school  work,  was  eHgible  to  enter.  The  contract 
with  the  Government  provided  that  the  University  should  feed  the 
men  and  house  them  in  barracks  so  that  they  rriiight  be  kept  under 
military  discipline  at  all  times,  and  should  give  them  instruction  in 
the  subjects  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  training  of  the  men.  These 
subjects  included  work  in  most  of  the  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity, except  in  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Education.  The 
small  enrollment  this  year  of  men  students  in  agriculture  and  edu- 
cation is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  S.  A.  T.  C.  students  were  not 
allowed  to  take  work  in  those  colleges.  The  Government  agreed  also 
to  pay  the  University  fees  for  all  S.  A.  T.  C.  students  during  the 
time  they  were  enrolled  in  the  University.  Being  soldiers  in  the 
regular  army,  these  men  of  course  receive  from  the  Government 
their  complete  uniforms  and  pay  at  the  rate  of  $30.00  per  month. 
After  October  first  the  soldiers  taking  vocational  training  were 
known  as  "Section  B,  Students'  Army  Training  Corps".  The  col- 
lege section  was  designated  ''Section  A". 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  300  soldiers  taking  vocational  work, 
as  well  as  the  large  number  of  college  students  entering  the  college 
section  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  it  became  necessary  to  construct  very 
hurriedly  late  in  the  summer  five  frame  barracks,  each  accommodat- 
ing one  hundred  men,  two  frame  mess  halls,  bath  houses,  and  other 
small  buildings  on  the  University  campus,  the  Government  assum- 
ing the  responsibility  for  all  construction  costs. 

The  Government  decided  to  divide  the  academic  year  for  S. 
A.  T.  C.  students  into  three  terms  of  three  months  each,  beginning 
October  1.  By  reason  of  this  fact,  and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  complete  the  construction  work  before  that 
time,  the  opening  of  the  University  year  was  deferred  until 
October  1. 

Immediately  after  the  opening  day  students  began  to  fall  sick 
in  large  numbers  with  influenza,  and  within  a  few  days  there  were 
2)?>7  cases  in  the  University  barracks,  in  addition  to  approximately 
50  in  the  women's  dormitory  and  a  considerable  number  among  civi- 
lians students  living  or  boarding  in  the  city  of  Fayetteville.  It  was 
foinid  to  be  impossible  to  meet  such  unprecedented  conditions  by 
any  ordinary  means.  A  sufficient  number  of  physicians  were  se- 
cured, but  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply  of  trained 
or  practical  nurses.  The  women  of  the  University  community  and 
of  the  city  of  Fayetteville,  aided  by  the  local  Red  Cross,  Council  of 
Defense  and  other  war  work  organizations,  rose  to  the  emergency. 
They  came  to  the  University  barracks  and  dormitories  in  large 
numbers  and  nursed  the  sick  students  day  and  night,  asking  no  com- 
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pensation  whatever  for  their  services.  The  epidemic,  which  was 
general  over  the  state,  and  over  the  nation,  made  it  necessary  to  de- 
lay the  starting  of  University  classes  until  October  28.  The  great 
majority  of  the  cases  of  influenza  were  in  a  mild  form.  There  were 
twelve  deaths  among  the  members  of  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps,  Section  A  and  B,  and  one  among  the  civilian  students,  a  total 
of  thirteen. 

Hardly  had  the  University  gotten  well  straightened  out  in  the 
w^ork  of  the  session,  when  there  came  the  news  of  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  on  November  11.  Shortly  afterward  word  was  received 
from  Washington  that  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  would  be 
disbanded  and  all  the  members  discharged  from  the  service  not 
later  than  the  close  of  the  term  on  December  21. 

The  establishment  of  the  college  section  of  the  Students'  Army 
Training  Corps  was  a  tremendous  and  unprecedented  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  nation  to  use  the  colleges  of  the  country  as  existing 
agencies  for  the  training  of  officers  for  the  army.  If  the  war  had 
continued  the  experiment  would  probably  have  accomplished  its 
purpose,  so  far  at  least  as  the  fitting  of  men  to  enter  Officers' 
Training  Camps  w^as  concerned. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  from  an  educational  stand- 
point the  experiment  has  been  entirely  unsatisfactory.  It  has  proved 
conclusively  that  the  routine  of  strict  and  uninterrupted  military  dis- 
cipline, to  which  S.  A.  T.  C.  students  were  subjected,  is  entirely  in- 
consistent with  high  grade  college  or  university  work.  It  was  the 
understanding  and  agreement  that  the  men  should  devote  eleven 
hours  per  week  to  military  work  and  forty  two  hours  per  week  to 
academic  work,  including  recitations  and  preparation  for  recitations. 
In  actual  practice,  however,  these  figures  were  almost  reversed. 

The  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  will  be  willing  to 
continue  the  military  work  as  it  existed  in  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps.  Under  this  system  the  military  was  simply  a  de- 
partment of  the  University,  requiring  a  proportionately  small  amount 
of  the  student's  time.  Under  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  the  military  feature 
practically  swallowed  up  the  entire  institution. 

After  the  War  Training  for  Returned  Soldiers 

Had  the  war  continued  for  a  year  or  two  longer  x\merican 
colleges  and  universities  would  have  been  called  upon  to  play  a 
very  large  part  in  the  re-training  and  re-education  of  returned  sol- 
diers, including  the  able  bodied  as  well  as  the  physically  disabled. 
Even  under  present  conditions  there  will  be  a  considerable  demand 
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for  such  training,  and  the  University  of  Arkansas  should  prepare  to 
do  its  part  for  the  people  of  its  state. 

The  success  of  the  intensive  vocational  training  carried  on  by 
the  University  during  two  periods  of  two  months  each  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1918  has  shown  conclusively  that  short  periods  of  intensive 
training  in  certain  lines  are  often  sufficient  to  fit  a  man  to  earn  a 
good  living.  The  University  has  on  hand  a  considerable  amount  of 
equipment  for  training  men  in  automobile  repairing,  and  it  expects  to 
start  courses  in  this  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  on 
December  30,  1918.  Intensive  courses  in  agriculture  and  in  business 
and  commerce  can  also  be  offered  to  great  advantage.  It  is  believed 
that  many  returning  soldiers  will  be  looking  in  the  direction  of  agri- 
culture. The  Smith-Hughes  Act,  passed  by  the  Federal  Congress 
last  year,  has  given  a  tremendous  impetus  to  the  teaching  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  public  schools.  There  will  be  a  great  demand  for  persons 
competent  to  teach  agriculture  in  these  schools.  The  agricultural 
colleges  must  train  them  in  the  quickest  and  most  efficient  manner 
possible. 

I  recommend  that  the  next  University  appropriation  bill  be  so 
framed  as  to  allow  the  use  of  a  part  of  the  funds  for  the  next 
biennial  period  in  giving  vocational  training  to  returned  soldiers,  and 
to  others  who  may  apply. 

The  Univf:rsitv  and  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 

The  University  has  been  named  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion as  the  institution  to  train  teachers  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  for  positions  under  the  Federal  Smith-Hughes  Act. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  law  money  is  appropriated  by  congress  to 
each  of  the  states  in  the  Union  to  teach  agriculture,  home  econo- 
mics and  industrial  subjects  in  the  public  schools,  and  to  provide 
teacher  training.  The  state  or  local  community  must  provide  the 
necessary  equipment,  and  must  match  dollar  for  dollar  the  Federal 
money  which  is  to  be  paid  out  for  salaries  of  teachers.  The  Uni- 
versity is  able  to  carry  on  this  teacher  training  during  the  present 
year  only  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Governor  released  the  sum 
necessary  to  match  the  Federal  funds  from  the  amount  of  the 
University  appropriation,  which  was  held  in  reserve  by  the  Governor 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  last  legislature.  If  the  work  is  to  be 
continued  after  this  year,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  legis- 
lature to  appropriate  for  the  use  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
the  sum  required  to  match  the  Federal  funds. 
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The  Division  of  General  Extension 

The  legislature  of  1917  granted  an  appropriation  of  $5,000.00 
for  general  or  university  extension  for  the  biennial  period.  Many 
plans  for  carrying  on  this  work  in  different  parts  of  the  state  were 
got  under  way  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1917.  These  depended 
in*  a  very  large  degree  for  their  carrying  out  upon  transportation  for 
extension  workers  and  co-operating  state  officials,  who  had  in  the 
past  been  furnished  transportation  by  the  railroads.  With  the  tak- 
ing over  of  the  railroads  by  the  Government,  the  railroads  were  for- 
bidden to  continue  furnishing  free  transportation.  The  General  Ex- 
tension Division  has  therefore  been  limited  in  its  activities  to  such 
work  as  the  director  could  carry  out  personally  and  to  such  other 
work  as  could  be  conducted  by  correspondence  or  accomplished  by 
local  outside  agencies  working  in  co-operation  with  the  General  Ex- 
tension forces. 

Xothwithstanding  these  handicaps,  the  division  has  made  very 
good  progress.  The  activities  of  the  division  have  included  the  send- 
ing out  of  lantern  slides,  talking  machine  records,  package  libraries, 
conducting  a  state-wide  debaters'  league  for  high  school  students, 
the  furnishing  of  extension  lectures,  conducting  of  correspondence 
study  and  the  organizing  of  classes  at  various  centers  for  the  study 
of  wireless  telegraphy  and  for  extension  schools  in  crafts.  A  num- 
ber of  departments  of  the  University  have  taken  part  in  this  work. 
Wireless  telegraph  schools  have  been  conducted  at  Jonesboro,  Little 
Rock,  Pine  Bluff  and  Foreman.  The  appropriations  for  general 
extension  for  the  next  biennial  period  should  be  continued  and  in- 
creased. 

The  College  of  Agriculture 

In  the  summer  of  1918  the  trustees  published  a  bulletin  de- 
scribing the  work  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  setting  forth 
its  needs  in  the  way  of  support.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  bulle- 
tin, which  was  widely  circulated,  went  into  details  concerning  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  discuss  in  this  re- 
port the  affairs  of  that  college  as  extensively  as  woujd  have 
otherwise  been  done. 

The  work  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  done  in  three 
divisions : 

First,  the  resident  teaching  v;ork. 

Second,  the  extension  work. 

Third,  the  investigational  or  research  work,  which  is  carried 
on  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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The  work  of  the  first  and  third  of  these  divisions  is  perform- 
ed by  the  same  staff  of  men,  all  of  whom  devote  also  a  part  of  their 
time  to  extension  work.  There  is  also  maintained  a  large  additional 
staff  of  workers  who  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  extension 
service. 

It  is  only  within  very  recent  years  that  the  legislature  began  to 
make  specific  appropriations  to  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Form- 
erly the  college  was  dependent  almost  altogether  on  small  appropria- 
tions received  from  the  United  States  Government.  The  state  ap- 
propriation for  the  biennial  period  1917-19  was  larger  than  any  pre- 
ceding appropriation  but  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  enable  the 
college  to  carry  on  its  work  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner. 
The  demands  made  upon  the  College  of  Agriculture  for  various 
forms  of  service  have  increased  enormously  in  the  past  five  years. 
With  the  "Back  to  the  Land"  movement,  w^hich  seems  certain  to 
follow  the  close  of  the  w^ar,  these  demands  will  certainly  increase 
again. 

The  resident  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  addition  to  their  teaching  of  college  classes,  and  their  in- 
vestigational work,  aid  the  members  of  the  extension  forces  by 
supplying  them  with  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  by  counseling  with  them,  by  assisting  in  farmers'  meet- 
ings in  various  parts  of  the  state,  by  preparing  articles  and  data  to 
be  furnished  to  the  farmers  of  the  state  by  the  extension  workers 
and  helpful  agricultural  information  for  agricultural  papers  and 
for  the  weekly  and  daily  press.  A  heavy  correspondence  is  con- 
ducted the  year  around  with  farmers  who  write  for  information. 

The  College  Course 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  are 
based  upon  scientific  research  and  practical  experience.  The  policy 
respecting  the  instructional  work  of  the  college  is  to  modify  all 
courses  from  year  to  year,  keeping  the  instruction  abreast  of  the 
most  recent  discoveries.  As  a  result  the  graduates  are  making  good 
in  positions  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  in  high  schools,  in  agricultural  schools,  in 
county  agent  work  and  in  practical  farm  work.  These  graduates  are 
in  demand  in  this  and  in  other  states.  Very  many  more  calls  for 
trained  men  and  women  come  to  the  institution  than  can  be  supplied. 

Investigational  Work 

In  addition  to  a  large  increase  in  the  volume  of  Experiment 
Station  work,  constant  effort  has  been  made  since  the  opening  of  the 
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war  to  adjust  the  work  of  the  station  to  our  needs  in  every  way  pos- 
sible without  sacrificing  work  partially  finished  at  the  time  of  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  To  this  end  much  new  work  was  undertaken 
and  all  work  aimed  at  yielding  immediate  practical  results.  The  best 
and  quickest  methods  for  largest  production  of  all  lines  of  crops,  in- 
cluding fertilization  and  methods  of  tillage  and  handling  of  crops ; 
the  best  use  of  locally  produced  feed  for  all  lines  of  livestock;  the 
more  effective  protection  against  outbreaks  and  ravages  of  live- 
stock diseases ;  protection  against  outbreaks  of  insects ;  better  sani- 
tation for  the  family;  more  effective  control  of  plant  diseases; 
means  of  storing  and  keeping  grain,  vegetables,  fruits  and  other 
food  products ;  means  of  substitution  of  local  products  for  foods 
and  feeds  needed  for  our  camps  and  armies ;  encouraging  sheep 
raising  and  wool  supply;  enlarging  hog  raising,  cattle  raising,  poul- 
try raising,  increasing  dairy  production  and  other  things  for  more 
adequate  food  supply  for  home  and  foreign  use ;  the  working  out  of 
recipes  for  larger  and  often  new  uses  of  local  products  to  relieve 
shipping, — these  are  some  of  the  lines  encouraged  and  put  forward 
by  the  Experiment  Station.  At  the  same  time  its  main  lines  of  work 
have  been  carried  forward  and  are  in  condition  for  going  ahead 
without  loss  or  confusion  when  normal  conditions  return. 

Bulletins  Published 

Forty-four  bulletins  have  been  published  and  distributed  by  the 
Experiment  Station  since  the  nation  entered  the  war  on  the  subjects 
mentioned  above  and  on  many  other  subjects  helpful  to  emergency 
work  and  valuable  for  practical  guidance  in  normal  times.  Sixty- 
five  press  bulletins  have  been  prepared  and  distributed,  and  a  great 
many  articles  helpful  in  greater  and  better  production  and  in  ef- 
fective conservation,  have  been  published  through  the  press. 

Service  by  Mail 

The  farmers  of  the  state  make  large  use  of  the  Station's  service 
by  making  inquiries  by  mail.  At  least  one  hundred  thousand  let- 
ters have  been  written  during  the  past  year  in  reply  to  inquiries  re- 
ceived by  mail  from  farmers  in  the  state.  Most  letters  carry  from 
two  to  eight  separate  inquiries.  This  one  line  of  service  by  mail  is 
worth  more  to  farmers  annually  than  the  state  appropriation  for 
the  support  of  all  phases  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Organized 
courses  of  instruction  to  farmers  are  given  by  corresix^ndence. 
Thousands  of  farmers  have  received  in  meetings  in  various  parts  of 
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the  state  first  hand  instruction  by  resident  members  of  the  college 
assisting  in  the  work  of  the  Extension  Division. 

The  Veterinary  Department 

A  very  important  part  of  the  work  of  this  department  has  been 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  anti-hog  cholera  serum  and 
virus.  The  department  has  also  had  charge  of  the  tick  eradication 
work  in  the  entire  state.  In  the  past  year  the  department  has  manu- 
factured and  distributed  at  cost  to  the  farmers  of  the  state  enough 
serum  to  vaccinate  235,000  one  hundred  pound  hogs  against  cholera. 
It  has  also  vaccinated  thousands  of  head  of  cattle,  horses  and  mules 
against  anthrax  and  other  diseases.  As  a  result  of  the  work  of  this 
department  there  will  be  released  from  quarantine  against  the  cattle 
tick  in  the  biennial  period,  14,762  square  miles  of  land.  If  the  legis- 
lative appropriations  are  continued,  the  entire  state  can  be  cleared 
of  the  cattle  tick  within  the  next  two  years. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  money  value  of  the  work 
of  this  department  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  state,  but 
it  is  certain  that  it  runs  into  millions  of  dollars  annually.  A  twenty 
dollar  hog  saved  to  the  farmer  by  the  administration  of  anti-hog 
cholera  serum,  means  the  same  to  the  farmer  as  $20.00  worth  of  cot- 
ton or  corn  that  he  might  have  produced  on  his  farm. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Work  Conducted 
at  Other  Places  than  Fayetteville 

With  a  small  appropriation  the  College  of  Agriculture  began 
a  branch  experiment  station  at  Scotts  in  Pulaski  county,  in  the  spring 
of  1917.  The  work  was  enlarged  in  1918.  A  very  full  line  of  in- 
vestigation is  in  progress  with  most  crops.  The  work  with  cotton  is 
emphasized.  Both  the  practical  and  technical  work  are  extensive. 
In  addition  to  the  work  with  cotton,  investigations  are  in  progress 
with  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  sorghum,  peas,  beans  and  other 
forage  crops,  cover  crops  and  others.  Comprehensive  fertilizer 
experiments  yielding  valuable  results  are  run  each  season.  This 
work  should  be  continued  and  should  receive  better  financial  sup- 
port. 

Other  experiments  with  cotton  have  been  conducted  in  about 
twenty-five  counties,  while  experiments  with  corn  have  been  carried 
on  in  some  thirty  counties. 

V'^ery  helpful  experiment  work  has  been  conducted  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Agricultural  Schools  at  Russellville,  Monticello  and 
Magnolia.     More  recently  an  agreement  has  been  made  with  the 
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State  Agricultural  School  at  Jonesboro  to  carry  on  livestock  experi- 
ment work  in  connection  with  the  Jonesboro  school  and  with  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Soil  Investigation  and  Survey 

The  College  of  Agriculture  received  its  first  appropriation  for 
soil  investigation  and  survey  from  the  last  legislature.  With  the 
small  sum  available  the  station  began  and  has  practically  completed 
a  soil  survey,  in  which  the  larger  areas  of  soil  types  have  been 
defined  and  mapped  and  the  general  character  of  these  soil  areas 
studied.  Tests  for  acidity  have  been  run  on  almost  one  thousand 
samples,  analysis  made  on  hundreds  of  samples,  and  fertilizer  tests 
run  on  each  type  so  far  as  funds  would  permit.  A  complete  and 
minute  survey  should  now  be  made,  built  upon  the  more  general 
survey  now  nearing  completion.  The  complete  survey  should  cover 
every  farm  in  each  county  surveyed.  Many  institutions  receive  $50,- 
000.00  or  more  annually  for  this  w^ork.  Arkansas  needs  the  bene- 
fits of  this  work  as  much  as  any  state  in  the  Union. 

Need  of  a  Farm  for  the  College  of  Agrienlture 

The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Arkansas  is  the 
only  State  Agriculture  College  in  the  United  States  which  does 
not  own  a  farm  reasonably  large  and  reasonably  well  adapted  to  its 
purposes  and  needs.  Ourside  of  about  forty  acres  of  rough  hill  land 
adjoining  the  University  campus,  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  no 
good  tillable  land,  except  such  as  may  be  rented  from  year  to  year. 
It  is  intolerable  that  such  a  condition  should  continue  longer.  The 
University  is  in  very  great  need  of  many  things  that  would  cost 
large  sums  of  money.  Among  these  are  a  library  building,  a  gym- 
nasium, a  building  for  home  economics,  a  building  for  agriculture, 
a  science  building,  large  amounts  of  modern  equipment  for  scientific 
and  technical  departments,  and  appropriations  for  extension  work 
in  engineering  and  the  mechanic  arts.  None  of  these,  however,  rank 
in  immediate  importance  with  the  necessity  of  securing  a  suitable 
farm.  This  farm  would  be  used  for  teaching,  for  demonstration 
and  for  research  work.  Until  it  is  secured  and  well  equipped,  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  physical  impossibility  for  the  College  of  Agriculture 
to  do  for  the  state  the  service  which  it  is  expected  to  do  and 
should  do. 

I  recommend  that  every  effort  be  made  to  induce  the  legislature 
to  appropriate   from  the   General    Revenue    Fund    approximately 
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$75,000.00  for  the  purchase  and  equipment  of  a  farm  of  not  less 
than  five  hundred  acres. 

Aside  from  its  value  as  an  instrument  in  aiding  the  material 
progress  of  the  state,  a  farm  would  be  a  good  investment  from  a 
business  standpoint,   for  the  rise  of  agricultural  values  would  be 
certain  to  make  such  a  farm  increase  in  value  in  the  future. 
Extension  Work  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics 

Soon  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  called  a  conference  in  St.  Louis  of  agri- 
cultural workers  from  about  thirty  states.  This  conference  was  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  the  University  of  Arkansas.  At  that 
time  plans  were  made  for  carrying  on  an  extensive  campaign  all 
over  the  United  States  to  increase  food  production  and  conserva- 
tion. Steps  were  taken  to  induce  congress  to  provide  an  emergency 
appropriation  to  help  along  the  work.  The  appropriation  actually 
became  available  soon  afterwards. 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half  the  greater  part  of  the  efforts  of 
the  entire  extension  forces  in  Arkansas  have  been  devoted  to  the 
purposes  endorsed  by  the  St.  Louis  conference.  The  figures  show 
that  they  have  been  successful.  There  has  been  a  very  great  in- 
crease not  only  in  the  production  of  food,  but  also  in  its  conservation, 
by  canning  and  drying  processes,  as  well  as  by  the  prevention  of 
waste. 

The  progress  of  the  extension  work  in  Arkansas  in  the  past 
five  years  has  been  nothing  short  of  remarkable.  Five  years  ago 
the  University  had  available  less  than  four  thousand  dollars  a  year 
for  extension  work  in  the  entire  state.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  had  county  agents  in  a  few  counties.  The  forces 
of  the  University  and  of  the  Government  were  working  independ- 
ently of  one  another.  Few  counties  were  making  appropriations  for 
county  agent  work  and  the  appropriations  made  were  small. 

Since  that  time  the  University  and  Government  forces  have 
been  combined  into  one  force  with  a  director  at  their  head  who  is 
responsible  both  to  the  University  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  force  at  the  present  time  consists  of  230  per- 
sons, including  administrative  officers,  specialists  and  county  agents. 
The  work  is  financed  by  appropriations  from  three  sources,  namely, 
the  University,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  various  counties.  The  University  secures  its  extension  funds 
from  Federal  and  State  Smith-Lever  appropriations.  The  Federal 
Government  appropriates  to  the  University  a  certain  amount  each 
year  provided  the  state  appropriates  an  equal  amount. 

The  state  appropriation  which  will  be  required  to  meet  the 
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full  amount  of  the  Federal  Smith-Lever  appropriation  for  the  bien- 
nial period  1919-1921  is  $158,444.85.  I  recommend  that  the  legis- 
lature be  requested  to  make  the  full  amount  of  this  appropriation. 

The  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  has 
already  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  state.  Its  value  is  increas- 
ing every  year.  The  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  staff 
are  now  skilled  specialists,  who  bring  to  their  work  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  specialist  as  well  as  practical  experience  and  com- 
mon sense.  The  farmers  and  farmers'  wives  are  coming  to  depend 
more  and  more  every  year  upon  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
county  agents  and  specialists  of  the  Extension  Division.  The  work 
is  now  being  carried  on  in  every  county  of  the  state.  Sixty-three  of 
the  75  counties  in  the  fall  of  1918  made  specific  appropriations  for 
county  agents.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  for  the  state  to  take 
any  backward  step  in  the  matter  of  making  appropriations  which 
would  result  in  depriving  the  Extension  division  of  any  part  of  the 
necessary  funds. 

The  Medical  College 

No  part  of  the  University  has  shown  a  greater  degree  of  pro- 
gress and  improvement  during  the  last  few  years  than  the  Medical 
College.  Only  a  few  years  ago  this  was  a  proprietary  institution, 
receiving  practically  no  financial  support  except  that  which  came 
from  student  fees.  It  had  little  standing  either  in  its  own  or  in 
other  states. 

More  recentl}^  however,  as  a  result  of  state  appropriations,  the 
departments  have  been  well  equippped  with  scientific  apparatus, 
and  efficient  and  well  qualified  full  time  instructors  have  been  em- 
ployed. The  only  thing  that  prevents  the  school  from  receiving  the 
highest  rating  given  to  any  school  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion is  the  lack  of  proper  clinical  facilities.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  in  the  near  future  arrangements  will  be  made  to  provide  for 
the  students  in  the  Medical  College,  through  the  hospitals  in  the  city 
of  Little  Rock,  the  best  clinical  instruction  which  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  in  a  city  of  that  size. 

The  dean  in  his  budget  estimate  for  the  next  biennial  period, 
requests  a  total  appropriation  for  operation  and  maintenance  of 
$98,600.00.  This  sum,  added  to  the  amount  requested  by  the  Branch 
Normal  College,  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  one  ninth  of  one 
mill  special  tax  levied  by  the  last  legislature  for  the  support  of  the 
two  institutions.  I  believe,  however,  that  every  dollar  of  the  money 
asked  for  by  the  dean  should  be  granted,  and  I  recommend  that  the 
legislature  be  asked  to  appropriate  this  sum,  if  it  is  in  any  way  pos- 
sible to  do  so. 
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The  Branch  Normal  College 

The  Branch  Normal  College  for  negroes  at  Pine  Bluff  is  pass- 
ing through  the  nipst  prosperous  and  successful  period  in  its  history. 
The  student  enrollment  has  been  large  and  the  work  has  been  ef- 
fective. In  the  summer  of  1918  the  college  was  asked  by  the  Wai 
Department  to  give  vocational  training  for  two  months  to  a  con- 
tingent of  one  hundred  and  eighty  negro  soldiers,  and  afterwards 
to  another  contingent  of  three  hundred  soldiers.  The  work  was 
carried  out  very  successfully  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  War  Department. 

To  carry  on  the  work  of  this  institution  for  the  next  biennial 
period  on  the  present  basis,  will  require  a  state  appropriation  of  ap- 
proximately $50,000.00.  I  recommend  that  this  sum,  and  more  if 
possible,  be  appropriated  from  the  special  tax  levied  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  1917  for  the  support  of  the  Medical  College  and  the  Branch 
Normal  College. 

FiNANCLA-L  Condition  of  the  University 

The  legislature  of  1917  will  always  have  the  credit  of  being  the 
one  that  took  the  long  step  in  the  direction  of  clearing  up  the  fin- 
ancial troubles  of  the  University  and  putting  it  on  a  sound  financial 
basis.  This  legislature  passed  an  act  restoring  the  endowment  fund, 
a  part  of  which  had  been  diverted,  and  investing  it  in  State  of 
Arkansas  bonds  at  five  per  cent,  the  rate  required  by  Federal  law. 
It  also  made  an  appropriation  to  pay  a  deficiency  of  approximately 
$23,000.00,  which  had  existed  in  the  treasury  of  the  University  for 
a  number  of  years  and  had  been  a  source  of  great  embarrassment.  It 
granted  for  the  biennial  period  1917-1919  the  largest  appropriation 
that  had  ever  been  given  to  the  University,  the  total  being  about 
$378,000.00. 

The  most  important  and  far-reaching  act  of  the  legislature,  so 
far  as  the  University  was  concerned,  was  the  passage  of  an  act  levy- 
ing a  special  tax  of  four-ninths  of  one  mill  on  all  the  property  in 
the  state  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  institution.  It  was 
the  understanding  that  this  money  was  to  be  used  for  maintenance 
and  operating  expenses,  and  that  the  University  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  for  permanent  improvements  out  of  this  tax  levy.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  levy  will  bring  in  for  the  biennial  period  1919- 
1921  a  maximum  of  $460,000.00. 

The  very  great  advance  in  the  cost  of  all  commodities  and  in 
salaries  has  prevented  the  University  from  realizing  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  advantage  which  was  expected  from  the  increase  in  ap- 
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propriation  for  the  present  biennial  period.  The  cost  of  scientific 
equipment  has  increased  from  double  to  five  or  six  times  what  it 
was  before  the  war.  Prices  of  materials  of  every  kind  have  gone 
sharply  upward.  It  has  also  been  necessary  to  make  considerable 
increases  in  salaries.  This  was  done  not  only  in  justice  to  the 
teachers,  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living,  but  it 
was  necessary  in  order  that  the  University  might  be  able  to  protect 
itself  from  losing  its  best  men. 

The  creating  of  a  large  army  brought  about  an  acute  shortage 
of  men  trained  for  teaching  positions  in  colleges  and  universities. 
As  a  result,  institutions  of  learning,  as  well  as  the  departments  of 
the  United  States  Government,  began  to  bid  against  one  another  for 
the  services  of  men.  The  University  of  Arkansas,  having  relatively 
small  funds  at  its  disposal,  was  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  other  institutions.  Whenever  a  man  was  lost  from  the  faculty 
by  reason  of  his  going  into  the  service  of  the  Government,  or  ac- 
cepting a  position  elsewhere,  it  was  generally  found  to  be  entirely 
impossible  to  replace  him  with  another  man  of  equal  ability  for 
even  approximately  the  same  salary. 

The  same  condition  will  prevail  for  an  indefinite  time  in  the 
future.  Salaries  in  the  University  of  Arkansas  have  not  yet  reached 
the  point  at  which  they  must  be  placed  in  order  to  secure  and  retain 
the  services  of  the  best  teachers.  Equipment  and  operating  expenses 
are  certain  to  remain  high  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  administrative  officers  and  heads  of  departments  have 
been  asked  to  turn  in  their  budget  estimates  for  the  next  biennial 
period.  The  total  requests  amount  to  about  $700,000.00,  or  about 
$240,000.00  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  it  is  estimated  will  be 
collected  from  the  special  tax.  These  requests  will  be  cut  down 
until  they  come  within  the  stipulated  amount.  I  recommend  that 
only  one  exception  be  made  to  the  principle  that  the  legislature  be 
asked  to  appropriate  no  more  than  the  amount  coming  in  from  the 
special  tax.  This  exception  is  an  appropriation  for  a  farm  for  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Experiment   Station. 

The  Future  Development  of  the  University 

Higher  education  in  Arkansas  is  now  and  for  many  years  has 
been  well  ahead  of  secondary  or  preparatory  education.  The  col- 
leges and  the  University  are  prepared  to  receive  and  to  train  a  larger 
number  of  well  qualified  students  than  the  high  schools  of  the  state 
are  able  to  supply. 

The  institutions  of  higher  education  of  the  state  must  furnish 
the  leaders  in  agriculture,  in  the  industries,  in  the  arts,  in  the  profes- 
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sions  and  in  business.  In  order  to  do  this  they  must  have  a  suitable 
supply  of  well  qualified  students.  These  can  be  obtained  from  no 
other  source  than  from  well  equipped,  efficient  high  schools,  which 
should  be  maintained  in  every  county  in  the  state. 

In  its  efforts  to  establish  al  satisfactory  system  of  high  schools, 
the  state  has  always  been  badly  hampered  by  constitutional  restric- 
tions. Under  the  constitution  it  has  been  impossible  to  raise  by  taxa- 
tion enough  money  to  establish  and  maintain  efficient  high  schools 
anywhere  except  in  a  few  of  the  larger  towns  of  the  state.  In  1916 
there  was  passed  a  constitutional  amendment  allowing  an  additional 
levy  of  five  mills  for  local  school  purposes.  Many  of  the  school 
districts  are  now  taking  advantage  of  this  amendment  and  within  a 
few  years  the  results  will  be  evident  in  an  increased  number  of  good 
high  schools  and  of  high  school  graduates. 

Every  year  state  universities  and  state  colleges  are  coming  to 
exert  a  stronger  and  stronger  influence  on  the  life  of  the  people.  The 
strongest  tendency  in  the  work  of  these  institutions  is  not  towards  a 
cultural  or  theoretical  education  which  holds  aloof  from  the  affairs 
of  the  world,  but  the  emphasis  is  now  being  placed  on  things  that 
touch  the  every  day  life  of  the  people.  The  best  and  most  success- 
ful university  is  the  one  that  has  the  most  points  of  contact  and  uses 
those  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  any  university  or  college  ever  to  come 
in  individual  contact  with  anything  more  than  a  very  small  percen- 
tage of  the  people  of  its  state.  In  order  to  accomplish  its  purpose, 
the  university  must  train  leaders  who  will  act  as  a  leaven  throughout 
the  body  of  the  people.  Another  of  its  functions  is  to  assist  in  un- 
locking and  releasing  the  hidden  energies  wrapped  up  in  the  people 
themselves.  This  may  be  done  both  by  the  use  of  existing  organi- 
zations and  by  the  creation  of  new  organizations  where  necessary. 
The  influence  of  the  ideal  university  should  be  felt  on  every  farm, 
in  every  factory,  in  every  business  establishment,  in  the  office  of 
every  professional  man  and  even  in  the  home  of  every  citizen. 

In  bringing  about  the  realization  of  this  ideal,  one  of  the  chief 
things  standing  in  the  way  is  ignorance  and  prejudice  on  the  part  of 
those  people  who  stand  most  in  need  of  help.  A  large  section  of 
our  American  people  take  no  interest  in  any  kind  of  education,  ex- 
cept the  most  elementary.  They  are  prejudiced  against  it  and  stand 
in  fear  of  the  man  who  possesses  it.  Against  such  prejudice  the 
^ cause  of  education  must  fight  its  w^ay  in  a  long,  hard,  up-hill 
struggle. 

John  C.  Futrall,  President. 
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